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UNDER COMPULSION 


By ALBERT WILLIAM STONE 


| ‘LL TELL YOU what’s the trouble with me,” said George 
Penman as he turned from the typewriter which he had been 
idly regarding for the past half-hour. “When I used to write salable 
stories, | wrote them under a certain pressure.” 

“You used to sell them,” his wife replied. “At least, a good 
part of them. Now—well, how long is it since you have mailed out 
anew story to the magazines?” 

“A good many weeks,” acknowledged George. ‘“‘That’s what 
Tm saying. I could turn out stuff when I wrote under pressure; 
but now that I’ve got a pretty fair income from the office and don't 
have to depend on the sale of stories, I've grown more exacting. 
It’s harder to evolve ideas that satisfy me.” 

“Don’t you think,” asked Helen timidly, “that you’d write 


better stuff if you would only stick to your stories till they were 
finished ?” 

“Perhaps you're right,” George admitted with a sigh. “If 
something would happen to make me get right down to it, as I 
used to, I believe I’d begin selling again. I don’t seem able to stick 
toa yarn unless I feel a strong incentive.” 

“Incentive! With the magazine that bought your series of out- 
door yarns back in 1917 simply begging you to send some new stuff !” 

“Well,” he conceded, “perhaps incentive isn’t the word. It 
might be better to say that I need somebody to stand over me with 
a club—somebody with the authority to keep me at the job. It’s 
almost a cinch that if I wrote and finished the stories I could 
sell them.” 

Helen laughed. “Don’t be absurd,” she said. “You know per- 
fectly well that nobody is going to club you into writing a story.” 

He stared at her speculatively. “You might do it,” he said. 
“Especially if you were a man and about twice as big as you are. 
For instance, if I knew that I had to write a story tonight or pay a 


Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the nost office at Denver, Colo. 
Single copies 5 cents. Foreigy subscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.50. 
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heavy penalty, I could do it. It’s in me, but—I don’t seem abk 
to bring it out.” 

Helen was silent and thoughtful. Presently she announced that 
she was going to bed. But before doing so, she tiptoed into the hall 
and took down the telephone receiver. 

Her husband concentrated his brows and the typewriter began 
to click. 


HE clicking continued for more than an hour. Then it ceased 

and George looked at his watch. 

“Bum start,” he remarked to himself. “Can't get into the spirit 
of it, as usual. Guess I'll knock off for the night and finish some 
other time—when I’m more in the mood. Anyway, | = 

He paused, staring. 

In a corner of the room, beside one of the windows, a man was 
standing. With a start, George Penman noted that he was big 
and heavy-set, and that over the upper part of his face he worea 
black mask. The mouth under the edge of the mask was compressed 
into a thin line and had a wicked look. Altogether, the visitor pre- 
sented a sinister appearance. 

“Who are you?” demanded the writer, “and how did you get 
in here?” 

With another start, he noticed that the man held in his right 
hand an ugly-looking automatic revolver. 

“Through th’ winder,” the visitor explained. “Keep right on 
wit’ yer writin’.” 

George Penman began to tremble—with excitement, he after- 
ward insisted. 

“See here!” he began—‘“if you don’t make yourself scare: 
inside of a minute a 

“Keep yer trap shut!” 

The automatic sprang into position. George found himself 
staring into a hole of incredibly large diameter, and with a black 
center whose depths suggested grim possibilities. 

“Get back to ver writin’ an’ be quick about it!” the interloper 
growled. “Th’ bulls is after me an’ I’m gonna hide in here till the 
coast is clear. So keep on poundin’. They won't bother this apart- 
ment ’s long as thev hear someone workin’.”’ 

“But my wife!” choked George Penman. “If she 

“Never mind yer wife. She ain’t gonna git hurt—not onles: 
she comes in here to find out why you ain’t workin’. I can’t take no 


399 


chances on her runnin’ to the telephone, callin’ the cops—see? 


MANILA MANUSCRIPT MAILING ENVELOPES, unprinted, two sizes, No. 
10 and No. 11, for sending and return, by parce] post as follows: 50 (25 of each 
size) for $1.00; 100 (50 of each size) for $1.50; 150 (75 of each size) for $2.00; 
200 (100 of each size) for $2.50. Address The Student-Writer. 
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HE muzzle of the automatic seemed as large as ever. With a 

wrench, George focused his attention on the sheet of paper in 
the machine before him. The thug’s reasoning was correct. As 
long as George continued to write, his wife would refrain from 
disturbing him, for it was an unwritten law in his household that 
when he had an inspiration he must not be interrupted for anything 
short of a fire. 

To save his wife, and possibly his own skin, George would obey 
the ruffan. Mechanically he clicked out the completion of a sen- 
tence. The burglar grunted in approval. 

“That’s the ticket,” he growled. “Keep it up, old-timer, an’ 
we'll all wear di’monds.” 

And George Penman “kept it up.” Gropingly, he managed to 
pick up the thread of the plot where he had dropped it, and to weave 
with zest, if not skill. It happened that he was writing a “crime” 
story. He was struck with the analogy between fact and fiction, 
and smiled grimly. With a housebreaker in the room and a cruel- 
looking gun trained on his head, he had no lack of “incentive.” 
Presently his fingers were flying over the keys. George Penman 
actually had become absorbed. 

Once he looked up abstractedly. The man with the mask was 
still there, and so was the gun. George resumed his typewriting 
with all his old-time energy. 


HEN he had reached the end of the tale, George’s intense con- 
centration had brought moisture to his brow. As he leaned 
back in his chair, he became conscious of a dull pain between his 
shoulders. It was the kind of pain he used to feel when he had 
ground out a nightly grist of “salable stuff.” A thrill of exultation 
came over him. And then he remembered the man with the gun. 
Slowly he swung round in his chair. The fellow had dis- 
appeared ! 

George Penman rubbed his eyes. The visit of the masked man 
suddenly seemed like a dream. Had he really been there at all? 
It was only after George had crossed the room and picked up a 
discarded mask from the floor that he felt sure he had not been 
dreaming. 

The mask was made of a fine grade of silk. He stared intently 
at it, then turned slowly to the manuscript sheets that lay untidily 
on his desk. Suddenly he laughed. 

“What a chump I am!” he exclaimed. “Fell for it like a kid. 
Must have been so absorbed in my work that I couldn’t get my think- 
tank to going properly.” 
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He opened the door and entered the short hall that led to his 
sleeping apartment. The more he reflected upon it, the more appar. 
ent it became that he had been the victim of a hoax. 


IS wife roused at his entrance. “Aren’t you in bed yet?” she 

demanded, with sleepy petulance. 

George chuckled. “You're a good actress,” he acknowledged. 
“I'll have to hand it to you, Helen. You certainly put one over 
on me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why ” and George explained in detail what had occurred, 
“And it wasn’t till after he had gone that I tumbled,” he said in 
conclusion. 

“T see,” said Helen, now thoroughly awake. “It appears, then, 
that you kept on writing?” 

“Les.” 

“You finished the story 

aad.” 

“And it’s fairly good?” 

“T think so,’ he owned modestly. 

Helen sat on the edge of the bed and rocked back and forth in 
laughter. 

“Tt’s funny!’ she said, as soon as she could control her voice. 
“The truth is, I did have something of the sort in mind; I even went 
so far as to telephone for my brother Sam, but he had an engage- 
ment and couldn't come out. Anyway, you've proved your point.’ 

“My point?” 

“Yes—you said all you needed was somebody to stand over you 
with a club and make you write—that it was in you, if only it 
could be made to come out.” 

“By Jove, that’s so!” 

“T suppose,” added Helen, “this means that I must hire a thug 
whose sole business it will be to keep you at work.” 

“Not much, it doesn't,” said her husband. “If someone else 
can make me work, I’m going to prove that I can be just as severe 
a taskmaster on my own account. Each night when I sit down at 
my typewriter, [’'m going to require the completion of so much 


REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, is 
in charge of Mr, John H. Clifford, whose long experience as a reviser, compilet, 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the disposal 
of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive literary standards. His in- 
tuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 


“T want to tell you at this time, that I sold the little verse, ‘In My Garden; 
to ‘The Nautilus,’ on its first trip out. Your wonderful Mr. John H. Clifford 
criticised this verse and vou suggested t he snecial market for it. Once more, 2 
thousand thanks to you both.—Mrs. V. H. Montgomery.”’ 
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THE STUDENT-WRITER 6 


work—and insist that any story well begun must be finished. As a 
penalty for failure—well, I won’t go to bed till I’ve done the stint. 
You’re a witness to the vow.” 

“If you fail to keep your word, you'll never hear the last of it,” 
said Helen promptly. 

George looked apprehensive. “Something tells me,’ he ob- 
served, “that I’ve put my foot in it. Confound that burglar, 


and—— 
“Yes?” prompted his wife, as he hesitated. 
“And bless him,” said George. “Long may he elude the police.” 


(EDITOR’S NOTE.—The Student-Writer is not a fiction magazine, but when 
a snappily written short-story comes to hand that points as good a moral for 
writers as ‘‘Under Compulsion,” that story is going to be accepted, at the best 
rates the editor can afford, and published. Such stories are wanted, not only 
hecause they relieve the monotony of formal articles on the problems of literary 
workers, but because they offer food for thought and solve problems that fre- 
quently beset writers.) 


The Supervision Story- Writing Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because it 
enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 
from foundation to completed structure, 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 
quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 
are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 

it is not necessary that the work be conpleted within a year’s 
time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 
beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 

Write for details. 


Another Form of Story-Writing Course 


The most convenient method of obtaining a course of instruction from 
the Student-Writer staff is to make an advance deposit covering a series 
of criticisms, Substantial discounts from the regular rates are offered 


under this plan, as follows: 


A deposit of $10.00 will entitle the client to 10 per cent discount; 
15.00 to 15 per cent discount; $20.00 to 20 per cent discount; $25.00 to 
5 per cent discount from regular criticism rates. 

For example, if client has made a deposit of $25.00 and submits a 
5,000-word story for criticism, the charge against the deposit balance 
will be $3.00 instead of the regular fee of $1.00. Statement showing 
amount to client’s credit is mailed with each criticism. 

These discounts apply only to prose manuscripts of 10,000 words 
or less. On longer work a discount has already been figured, 

Making a deposit of $25.00 or less for criticism service enables the 
—" writer to take a liberal course in fiction writing at reasonable 
cost. 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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MORE CRITICAL FRAGMENTS 

Fragment 18. 

NE OF the strongest aids for the holding of interest which lie 
at the command of the fiction-writer is the single viewpoint. 
By adhering to it, you eliminate most of the elements that make for 
confusion and obscurity in the narration. As readers, we uncon- 
sciously assume the identity of the character from whose viewpoint 
the incidents are related. We live the life of that character. His 


experiences, thoughts, and emotions become ours. If part of the} 


story is told from the point of view of one character and part from 
that of another, this unity of impression is lost. How can we 
sympathize wholly with Helen’s suspicions of Jack if we have been 
able to look into his mind and ascertain that his motives are honest? 


Clarity results from the single viewpoint. As each development 


is unfolded for the benefit of the viewpoint character it is also} 


unfolded for the reader. If a mystery is to be maintained, it cannot 
consistently be done by the withholding of facts known only to one 
character while other facts known only to that character are revealed. 
Should this be attempted, the reader will feel that the mystification 
is accomplished by the author—not that the events in themselves 
were mystifying. 

To make this clearer: Suppose that Helen knows something 
that no other character in the story knows—that certain jewels were 
stolen by a man named Jones. Now, it will not do for you to look 
into her mind and thereby reveal that the jewels were stolen, while 
you make a mystery of the identity of the man who stole them. It 
must be all or nothing. If you want to keep dark the identity of the 
man who stole the jewels, tell the story from the point of view of 
some character who does not know who stole them. 

Fragment 10. 

T MUST be admitted that the odds against those who would win 

pen fame are great indeed. Yet this may be viewed as encour- 
aging rather than discouraging. Writers who have a lurking feel 
ing that luck, not hard work, is at the bottom of success, will do well 
to consider the histories of those who have “arrived.” They will 
find that in most instances success was the reward of struggles 
against overwhelming odds and disappointments. The man _ who 
wins is the man who never takes time to think that he is down and 
out, but who continues to strive on, regardless of the result that 
may seem to follow his efforts. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, the now famous Belgian playwright and 
essayist, whose “Blue Bird,” and “Tyltyl,” the sequel to the 
former, have won him wide recognition and admiration, was such a 
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failure at first that he offered his manuscripts free just to get them 
into print, but no publisher bit on his generous bait. Little or no 
attention was paid to his first volume of poems, and his first play 
met a none better fate. 

Anthony Paul Kelly, the successful scenario and play writer, 
came near starving to death in Los Angeles when he first arrived 
there, and offered a bored restaurant proprietor his services as a 
dishwasher for a meal, but was refused. His survival no doubt is 
due to the fact that in the very next mail after his dishwashing 


application was refused a check for $50 arrived from the Vitagraph 


Film Co. for one of his scenarios written by candlelight on a soap- 
box in an abandoned cattle-shed outside of the city where he had 
made his sleeping quarters. 

That O. Henry attained such a mastery of words was attrib- 


uted by him to the fact that he was jailed for six or more weeks 


on pleading guilty to dodging board and meal bills at a boarding 
house when he became penniless. A dictionary was given him in his 
cell to amuse himself with. “It was pretty broken up, and dull 
reading,” the short-story celebrity is known to have said afterward. 

Mark Twain became so disappointed with his work at one time 
that he threw a pile of his scripts into the wastebasket, and then in 
order to earn a living went West, took up shovel and pick, and 
played the part of a miner. 

It is through a mere piece of luck coming in the nick of time 
that we have Edgar Allan Poe in memory today. In the hour of 
utter failure and distress which hindered him from his work till he 
resolved to quit then and there, a check for ten dollars arrived from 
an editor for his poem, “The Raven.” It was what gave him 
courage to dip his quill into the ink again and continue to write. 
His after works of prose proved more successful. 


The low price of this indispensable guide makes it easy for those 
aie gens the early editions to discard them when later editions are 
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(Thus 20,000 words will be $8. 00: 50,000 words, $20.00, “ete.) 
Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; 
upon five or more, 25 per cent. 
(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted sepa- 
rately woula total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 
See also discounts for advance deposits offered on page 5. 


PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 
Per thousand words (carbon copy) 10 


VERSE CRITICISM RATES 


20 lines or less (without typing)...$1.00 
Additional lines, each............06 -05 PROSE LITERARY REVISION, 
With typing, per thousand words.. 2.0 
2 Without typing, per thousand wds. Lf 
Per line, 1 cent, Minimum..... oa) anes Long manuscripts subject to estimate, 


All Fees Payable in Advance. 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism 
No rasponsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


LITERARY REVISION AND TYPING, 

Writers who desire to submit to publishers work that is faultless in style ané 
find the Literary Revision and Typing service of The Student- Write 
invaluable, 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. CENVER, COLORADO. 


An Indespensible Text-Book 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD KE. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


The chapters on plot building, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
formation and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 
books. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 


achievements, methods? 
THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 


owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan 
is Gevoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both profenmonal 
50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 
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